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Baccalaureate Sermon. ^ 


BY THE KEY. DANIEL E. HUDSON, C. S. C. 


I will keep tlij" jnstiflcations. . . . 
commandmeiits. — l‘s. 


Let me not stray from tliy 



T is told of the great Napoleon 
that the music of bells Avas 
al\\''aA’'S a delight to him and 
that the sound of' them pro- 
duced a singular effect. He 
AA’-ould stop speaking, or what- 
CA’-er else he might be doing, 
and no matter hoAA’- important the w'-ork, 
or how serious the conA^ersation, it AA^'as 
susiDcnded until the last faint echo had 
died awaAL He AA'as annoA'^ed if on such 
occasions the feelings of others did not 
accord with his oaaui. His A'oice trembled 
AAuth emotion AAdien, after listing to the 
music \\diich alAAmA^s charmed him, he said 
to one of his generals: “It reminds me of 
my bojdiood and of the A^ears I spent at 
Brienne. Ah, then I was happAd” 

I shall not trj'',- dear jonng friends, to 
conAunce j’^ou that these daA^'S of A''Our j^outh 
are the happiest a''ou will eA^er Icnow. 
Fortune maj’-^har’-e her best gifts in store for 
many among 3’-ou — ^health, Avealth, honors 
and pleasures. But granting that all Y-our 
ambitions are realized, all 3'-our hopes ful- 
filled,, in a Avoi^d, that all 3^0111* phantom 
ships reach port and all 3’’ our castles are 
materialized, remember that earthl3" hap- 
piness can never be fulh'- satisfying because 
of its uncertaint3^. God made the human 
, heart so deep that onfy He can fill it, 
and the mind of man so noble that it must 
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needs soar above this world. The most 
faA'ored liA’-es are haunted by a shadow 
AAdiich nothing can dispel. At CA’cry feast 
there is a skeleton to suggest thoughts that 
discpiiet us and reflections that giA’-e pain. 
It has been well said that no greater truth 
Avas ever uttered b3’- the tongue of - man, 
and none has been more strikingly con- 
firmed in eA^er3’' age of the world’s history, 
than this sa3ang of the great Bishop of 
Hippo: “Thou hast made us for Thyself, 
and our hearts are restless until they rest 
in Thee.” 

If 3’outh is a season of joy and of pleasure, 
it is also a period of promise and of prepa- 
ration. It is well that now 3’’ou should be 
happy — happy and hopeful and care -free. 
Much more is it desirable, howcA’er, that 
3’-ou should realize that you are the. subject 
of high hopes and of great expectations. 
The generation that is passing looks to you 
for the perpetuation of those ideals and the 
actuation of those principles that have, 
made religion triumphant and giA’-en our 
countr3’- the first place among the nations 
of the Avorld. If 3’^ou scpiander precious 
time and neglect opportunities that are 
golden, if now a''Ou do not form habits of 
industry and self-restraint, and learn rcA^er- 
ence for what is holy and appreciation of 
Avhat is true, the result must be dishonor 
to Church and State and deep disgrace to 
3^oursel\'^es. 

it is said not to be a characteristic of 
God’s proAudence to giA^e a second chance 
to those Avho have let their opportunity- 
slip. This is an exaggeration. There are 
indeed rare opportunities which, whenever 
they .may come, if not grasped at once 
are lost foreA’-er; but in your case oppor- 
tunities are always present arid occasions 
CA’cr, recurring. If you have wasted golden 
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moments, it is in 3fOur j)ower to redeem 
them. While j^outh remains ^’■ou ean alwa3'-s 
begin afresh, take heart again, and press 
forward. And what more appropriate or 
auspicious occasion could x^resent itself for 
the adoption of higher standards and the 
actuation of nobler resolves than this birth- 
da3^ of Christ’s Church, which to ever3’' soul 
that thirsts is as a fountain of living water. 
The inexhaustible treasui'es of its graces, the 
splendor of its m3^steries, the magnificence of 
its ceremonies, the sanctit3'- of its sacraments, 
the cloud of its witnesses, exemj)lars and 
|3rotectors, are for the elevation, sanctifica- 
tion and salvation of each individual 
soul. 

It is a great thing to cherish high ideals, 
to aspire to what is Godlike. To amass 
wealth, to seek ap^jlause, to jDamper the 
flesh, to secure all that can lighten and 
lengthen and sweeten existence — this was the 
ambition of x>agans, and iuan3' among them, 
as 3^ou know, rose sujjerior to it. Let 3^0111* 
aim be so to live that, d3dng, it ma3'- be 
said of you: The world is brighter for 

what he did and better for what he was. 

In the great battle of life you will 
have to contend against oiDiDosing forces. 
There will sometimes be ruin of your 
plans, frustration of 3'our hox)es, consj)irac3'^ 
against your ambitions, obstacles to your 
endeavors, even when most praise worth3'^, 
and- envy of 3’'Our honors, however meekly 
borne. But if 3’ ou make Christianit3’^ the 
law of your life, arid conscience its mentor, 
yours will be the peace which the world 
can not give and no man ma3'' take 
away. 

There is one suj)reme foll3’' against which 
I- would - warn 3’-ou wfith all the energ3'' of 
my soul-r-the folly of tr3dng to serve God 
and mamriion! In the, heart where the love 
of anytliing that is passing and perishable 
holds sway, God can have no real jDlace. 
The - idol must be. thrown down. The 
Almighty One - who , amid the thunders of 
Sinai declared , “ Thou shalt , have no strange 
gods -before Me,” spoke through His law^- 
giver not only to orie idolatrous nation, 
but to all mankind, even to the. end of titne. 
That awesome 'ymming ! Nature repeats 
it ever in her wrathfiil moods— in, the roar 
of the cataract, in the - booming of the. 
avalanche, the flash of the lightning and 


the reverberations of the thunder — “The 
Lord thy God thou shalt adore and Him 
011I3’' shalt thou serve.” 

It is proverbial that farewells should be 
brief. You are about to disperse to 3'-our 
near or distant homes, never again as a 
bod3’- to be gathered together under this 
consecrated roof. You are here, maii3^ of 
3’’Ou, for the last time. It is a tiwst,with 
God. AI3’- dut3’-, simj)le yet solemn, on this 
occasion is to remind 3’’Ou once, more of 
3'-our Christian obligations and to exhort 
3’^ou to be faithful to them. 

Familiar to 3’"Ou all is the sad stoiw 
of the dex)ortation of the Acadians. You 
remember the scene of j)arting in the village 
church, when, after the tumult had subsided, 
the pastor of Grand-Pre took farewell of 
his flock, soon to be scattered like fallen 
leaves in the drear3" da3’S of November. 

Few were liis words of rebuke; but deep iu tlie hearts 
of the ijeojile 

Sank theA'; and sobs of contrition succeeded the 
j)assionatc outlmrst. 

Would that mine were the iDower to 
im^Dress upon 3"our hearts as with a coal 
of living fire the lesson of this hour! That 
I might make you realize 3’-our responsibil- 
ities as Christians, 3’'Our obligations to your 
Maker and 3’-our fellow -man; that I might- 
so remind 3'ou of 3''Our last , end that never, 
in an3'- circumstance of life, it should whol^'- 
be lost sight' of. Look to. the end, “the 
continual fading of all beaut3vinto darkness 
and of all strength into dust”! This is 
the message of ever3^ leaf .that falls, of 
eveiw flower that fades, of ever3'' sun that 
sets. - ■ 

It ‘is written as a man lives, so shall he die. 
AVe are at death what by otir conduct in life 
we have made burseh''es; and no human 
power can silence the “ still, “small voice” 
that makes itself heard in the bus3'- haunts 
of men no less than in' the deep solitudes of 
nature. God grant that, howe\'^er neglectful 
3>'OU ma3'- become of 3’'Our salvation, at least 
there may be in the valley of the shadow 
some tremulous turning of your soul to its 
Maker, whose .merc3’-, as the "Psalmist sings, 
is above aU His works. . 

' It is natural , tha,t- in a.fter-life you should 
forget .much of what you have learned here, - 
that the memory of persons and places now 
familiar, and To ' mari3'^ of ; you doubtless 
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dear, should become dim. New geueratious 
of students will succeed ^''ou, filling your 
places and following in j^our footsteps. 
Your superiors and professors, to whom 
3'-ou have endeared yourselves, will also in 
course of time make room for others. 
Everjrihing will conspire to cause you to 
forget this place and to be forgotten in, it. 
Would that one memorj'' of j^our school da3’'S 
might remain and be forever cherished — ^that 
alwa3’'S in the depths of j’-our heart y^ou 
might hear the bells of Notre Dame and be 
heedful of their message ! • 

In times of storm and stress as well as 
of peace and prosperity’', — when temptation 
is far removed from y’-ou and yvhen the 
yymy’'es of passion roll, oh, maj’- the melody 
of those consecrated y'-oices be to y^ou as 
the harping of Daydd to the spirit of Saul, 
reminding 3’’OU of 3’' our soul and 3^our God, 
of- the judgment that is to come, and the 
life that is ey’-erlasting ! 

“One thing I ha\''e asked of the Lord — this 
yydll I seek after: that I ma3'' dyy'-ell in the 
house of the Lord all the da3’’S of nw life; 
that I ma3’- see the delight of the Lord, and 
may ydsit His temple. If I forget , thee, O 
Jerusalem, let m3'' right hand be forgotten; 
may my tongue cleave to m3’' mouth if I do 
not remember thee, if I make not Jerusalem 
the beginning of m3’ jo3’.” 


Charity. 

T SAW a rose of beauty’ rare 
That nodded in the yy’ind, 
Sweet-scenting all the wingcTl air; 

And straight I had a mind 
To pluck it forth and give it place 
To glad my’ chamber yyith its grace. 

fiut I remembered a damsel -blind 
Who came each morn that y\’a3’ 

To knoyy’ its smell; and y’ct could find 
No power to see it aii3’ da3’. 

And so thinking I let it be 

\Wiere this poor child might scent it free. 

And now’ indeed w'here’er I go 
A rose by far more fair, 

Than that yvhich on you bush did groyy’-, 
Seems all m3’, path to share; 

My yvhole life through its fragrance liy’es; 

He loses not yy’ho freeh' gh’es. H. Bi McC. 



I. — ^Liberty and the Moral Law.’^ 


WILLIA.M D. JA.MIESON, ri'TT. B. 


HE human law can not stand; 
and flotirish alone; it must be 
based on the moral -law, which 
is the foundation of libertv. If 

mi 

the human layv, yvhich, like a 
great pillar, upholds the vast 
and intricate superstructure of societ3’-, rests 
not on the rock of righteousness, the whole 
social fabric will' come tumbling down: 
Senates and parliaments may legislate, kings 
and emperors may thunder forth decrees, and 
armies ma3’ try to enforce them, but unless 
a man is cony’inced of their conformityr >with 
the moral layv he w’ill ney’er obe3’. Indeed,' 
the obsery’ance of an3’ layv is guaranteed 
only’ in so far as it agrees w’ith genuine, 
liberiy’, or “the power of doing right.” Btit 
this knowledge of right and duty, however, 
presupposes, two beliefs, namely, that of 
a personal God, and that of' a life to come, 
as "the last sanction of good and bad actions. 
These two grand ideas— God and a life to 
come — stand in the background of our civili- 



zation like two great beacon lights, direct- 
ing, illuminating and permeating the yy’hole 
scheme of societ3’, enlightening, teaching 
the masses respect for authority, and the 
classes the sacredness of law without which" 
liberiyr can not exist; for, true liberty, 
iny’olves moral obligation and responsibility. 
Man receiy’es certain privileges from society 
and must render- certain duties in return. 
The state protects him in “life, hberty and 
the pursuit of happiness ; ” but he also rriust 
protect the state and obey her laws. With 
Lill3’ it may be said that, “All human layv’S 
are but formulas in which we endeavor to 
apph’ the dictates of that iiniversal law . 
which is absolute and eternal Righteous- 
ness.” Thus, in general, does the moral law 
guide man in public society b3^ preseiwiri^’ 
his ihdiy’idual rights and by supporting hjA 


personal liberties. " 

Moral liberty, directed by natural layyy" 
educates and forms individual conscience: 
Reason, can not stand alone: blinded bv 
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passion witliin and misled 63^ interest witli- 
out, it must be illumined from on liigli, and 
man’s free will guided by divine law. There 
is in man a divine spark which renders him 
akin to the Infinite. In the mysterious 
sanctuary of the soul there sits a supreme 
judge ahva^^s read3’- to j)ass a just sentence 
upon each of our moral deeds. Therein 
constantly resounds a voice which is but 
the echo of God’s command, silentfr telling 
us what is good and evil; therein we feel 
in spite of ourselves a sw’eet delight in doing 
right and a bitter remorse after doing 
wnrong. To train and guide this conscience, 
man should strive all his life, strive to 
strengthen it by the dail3’- practice of dut3’- ; 
for in our age what we need above all is 
men of duty, strong characters, conscientious 
men “wfithout fear or reproach.” The 
XDroper training of conscience is one of the 
fundamental ideas underhung our whole 
civilization ; it is the m3''sterious kc3^ which 
unlocks the door to clear thinking and right 
living. So patent is this fact that it has 
become identified with the x>rogi'ess of the 
race. “Human indeed, means 

before all things the education of conscience, 
the deeper axDx^rehension of the moral law; 
that is, of justice, which is the will to render 
to every man his light.” 

But moral liberty goes even farther than 
this : controlled 133^ a good conscience it 
brings forth the X 3 urit 3 ^ of the home. The 
family, wdiich is the foundation of the state, 
it endeavors to x^reserve b3^ proper legis- 
lation. That greatest of curses, race suicide, 
the curse that blighted Greece and wrought 
more havoc in Athens than all the armies of 
Philip or Alexander; the curse that sapped 
the strength of imperial Rome and made her 
totter before the barbarian onslaughts; the 
curse that is even how so threatening in our 
owiiland, it condemns in unmeasured terms, 
and has brought about all the legislation 
that declare infanticide a crime punishable 
by law;; nay more, it attacks eveiy thing 
calculated to w^eaken -the ^ family spirit. 
Marriage, it proclaimsj is a divine institu- 
tion, one and indissoluble: Divorce, absolute 
divorce,— our greatest national sin, the sin 
which, as Cardinal Gibbons says, threatens 
to disrupt our state— it brands as a crime 
crying to heaven for vengeance. , To people 
seeking divorce it holds up the eternal 


protest: “No compromise;” princixDles are 
not true to-da3^ and false to-morrow; there 
is no compromise in the stern command : 
“A¥hat God has joined together, let no 
man x>wt asunder.” 

The children — the second factor in the 
famity — ^it -holds as a' sacred trust. Parents 
are enjoined to give their children not 
onty plwsical and mental training, but also 
a sound moral and religious education. 
Religious edueation! that is the ke3'stone 
that is going to supx 3 ort the wide arch 
of our Union. The children, the future 
citizens of this countr3’', the ones who are 
going to make or unmake this great RexDub- 
lic, must have the fear of God imxDlanted in 
their hearts 133^^ a thorough moral and 
religious training. No greater danger can 
confront a nation than the horrors of a 
godless education. You can never completely 
divorce education and religion. Take awm3^ 
the idea of God, take awa3' the moral law, 
and 3'ou remove all that makes the famity 
sacred, all that bjnds together the members 
of domestic societ3'-, all that is valuable in 
our X5reseut-da3’- civilization. It sx3ells ruin 
for the family and ultimate death for the 
state. 

Moreover, moral libert3^ extends its 
influence be3’^ond the famih’; circle. Its power 
for good spreads to ever3^ department of 
the state. Checked 133'- wdse and w^ell-enforced 
laws, it builds up the integrit3^ of pubhc 
life, creates a sound social conscience, raises 
the standard of citizenship, and invests the 
powers that be with a sacred authorit3'- 
over violence, riot and rebellion. As its 
lessons sink into the bod3’- politic, the masses 
will be taught , that resx 3 ect for law^ and 
order wdthout wliich no free nation can hope 
to endure. Then men wall realize ftilty that 
law’^s are made for the general good, that 
either they must obey these law’S or fall 
together wdth the commonw^ealth amid 
mobs, tynchings and anarchistic explosions. 
Besides these ox3en dangers, it attacks 
others more hidden and consequently more 
serious,— the abuse of , the ballot and the 
corruption of public officials, the ver3'- life- 
threads of a country. - 

Against these, tw’-b alarming, evils, evils 
wrhich gna\v like a cancer at the vitals of the 
state, which make ; freedom of election a 
farce and representative go\’-ernment a laugh- 
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ingstock, evils which mean the ultimate 
death of liberty and the complete over- 
throw of the nation, — against these evils it 
launches with all its power the edict of an 
indignant peoj)le backed b^'- all the sacred 
majesty of law. It is the great power which 
supports the entire S3''stem of human law; 
it is the force which makes law itself effective 
bj^ commanding the respect of men. It 
keiDt the fires of liberty burning during the 
Revolution; it stopped anarclw in its wild 
march in the war of secession; it saved the 
Union then, and to-da3’’ it is preserving that 
same Union 133'’ driving unwortlw officials 
from the United States Senate, b3’’ cleansing 
politics and upholding the sacredness of the 
ballot, and b3’- preserving peace and order 
in the face of so man3’- labor troubles that 
threaten to spread broadcast throughout 
our land disorder, riot, and rebellion. 

To quote President Roosevelt in one of 
his recent speeches: “In the last anatysis, 
the work of statesmen and soldiers, the 
work of public men, shall go for nothing if 
it is not based on the spirit of Christianity, 
working in the millions of homes throughout 
this countr3’’; so that there ma3’' be that 
social, that spiritual, that moral foundation, 
without which no countrv- can ever rise 
to permanent greatness. For material well- 
being, material prosperity, success in arts, 
in letters, great indiistrial triumphs,— all of 
these, and all of the structures raised thereon, 
will be as evanescent as a dream if it does 
not rest on the ‘ righteousness that exalteth 
a nation.’” If genuine liberty and the moral 
law work hand in hand the3'- shall realize 
with the improvement of individuals the 
happiness of the fainity, the prosperity of 
the nation, the elevation of the race and 
the civilization of mankind. 


II- — ^The Chrisb’ein Law Created by Charity. 


HENRY M. KEMPER, EIT-T. B. 



EW are the things we treasure 
more than equality and liberty. 
Americans love to speak of their 
country as “ the land of the free ’ ’ 
and the home of common frater- 
nity. But does the enthusiast 
ever pause to consider that these constitu- 
tional privileges are not all-sufficient,, are 
not enduring, 3’-ea, are not attainable, in the 
pureh'^ natural society which modem liberal- 
ists seek to establish in opposition to the 
Church ? Does he forget that she alone biiilt 
the foundations of true liberty and equality? 
that it was she who laid . the corner-stone 
of 'chdlization on a basis more solid than 
fraternity, more lasting than freedom— bn 
heaven-bom charity^? Who but she taught 
mankind that all are free and equal in the 
sight of God, and imposed upon all — ^upon 
superiors as well as subordinates — the 


obligation of respecting everyone’s 


rights 


The Old Church. 


^TILL stands the old church by the lane, 

' But in their graves about it 
Lie they to whom that thought meant pain 
To live, or die without it. 

Around it still the maples grow 
And i'^’y -vines are twining, 

And sinking .slabs a tribute, show 
To those beneath reclining. W. F, C. 


in a spirit of disinterested, unselfish love. 

“At present,” said the late Sovereign 
Pontiff, “all the conceptions of liberty... 
and social rights have been overthrown. The 
Church must seek to recall the nations to 
the principles of moral faith ; point out 
the tme causes of existing evils ; and imbue 
the different classes of society with a feeling 
of equity and charity.” . It was the charac- 
teristic endeavor of the . Church from its 
earliest days to unite mankind in a spirit 
of ' Christian love. The , Gospel confronted 
a pitiless, indifferent world which it soon 
enlightened with the solacing traths of 
religion, the simple creed of love for God 
and love for man. When first' the lesson of 
divine love was preached the old order 
of pagan self- exaltation succumbed to the 
civilizing . power of self-sacrifice. Heathen 
nations had no true notion of charity ; the 
very word wms unknown, to them, or at 
best had a different meaning. 

Despite their material and intellectual 
greatness, Greece and Rome w^^ere w;anting 
in moral criterions; the3’- felt no sympathy 
for the 'Weak, the suffering, and oppressed. 
They knbw not what it was to love their 
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fellowmen, still less to love God, who is the 
incarnation of love, the fountain-head of 
genuine wisdom. Not loving God, the pagan 
loved iDut himself, a wretched compact of 
flesh and blood, sensation and passion. 
“Virtue is love righth’- ordered,” sard's Bishop 
Spalding, “and disorderly love is the mother 
of all depravity.” Rome, albeit the mistress 
of the world, had not the least certainty 
about religious beliefs, and could .not make 
her citizens happ3^, because man, created for 
God, can nowhei'e find rest except in God. 
The most conspicuous feature of the pre- 
christian world was hardness of heart 
ending in the grossest immorality. St. Paul 
sums up the pagan selfishness bA’- fearlessty 
addressing the Romans: “You are without 
affection, without fidelity; a’-ou are filled 
Avith malice, AA’-ith iniquity, AAdth bitterness; 
hateful, hating one another; finally, a^ou 
are AAuthout mercA^” EA’-eiy trait of affection 
Avas" absorbed in self -1 OA^e AAdiich permeated 
the indiAddual’s existence and undermined 
the foundations of morality. If paganism 
was. so utterh^ fruitless, the eAul lay in its 
fundamental principles, in its depraA’-ed. ideals 
beyond AAdiich her adherents AA^ere j)ower- 
less to rise. 

The restoration of society Avas imperative ; 
but it could be effected onty by OA’-ercoming 
pagan self-interest. A new order had to arise 
to replace the degradation and wretchedness 
of the old. In this deplorable condition 
human society Avas totalh’’ transformed on 
CalAJ^arv’s height in the immolation of a 
boundless, incomparable loA^e. A Redeemer 
had come teaching the noA’^el doctrine of 
charity, and imiiosing on all the strict 
command to loA'e one another AAuthout dis- 
tinction of friend or foe, bond or free. This 
was the gospel that civilized the barbarian 
and christianized the pagan. WheresoeA'^er 
ATOU trace the line that separates the ancient 
from the modern era 3'^ou will note that 
the former differed essentially from the 
latter in not haAung the faintest notion 
of Christian love. With the etyablishment 
of Christianity mankind learned the first 
lessons- of true liberty and equality; learned 
to considty God as a loving Father in Avhose 
paternity we are all co-heirs and brothers. 

The Church by thus reforming the 
ideas, sentiments and morals of individuals 
necessarily - extended her influence to the 


social bod3^ The sick and the poor AAdio 
had been forsaken, the deformed and the 
aged wdio had been spumed, AA^omen and 
children A\dio had been abandoned, the 
laborer and the A'^anquished AA'^ho had been 
despised — all these became henceforth the 
objects of the tenderest solicitude. LoA*e 
entered into their being, taught them the 
comforts, of life and exalted their station. 
LoA’-e gushed forth pure and free from 
the Christian heart, and SAA’^ept aA\my the 
barriers of selfishness. LoA'e ennobled man’s 
position and conduct 133’- proclaiming his 
dignity, 133^ addressing itself to the soul, 
gentty pleading for an imitation of its 
diAune model. “A neAA’- commandment I 
give unto you,” said the Founder of 
Christianity on the eA^e of His passion, 
“that yo. loA'e one another as I liaA'^e loA^ed 

3’’OU B3^ this shall all men knovA’’ that 

you are nw disciples if 3’^ou haA^e loA'e one 

for another Abide in m3' loA^e. If 3'ou keep 

1113' commandments 3'ou shall abide in m3'- 
loA'e, as I also haA'e kept 1113'- Father’s 
commandments and abide in His loA'e. . . This 
is m3' commandment: that 3'ou loA'e one 
another as I have loved 3'ou.” The Apostles 
fulty understood the stress that their Master 
laid on the practice of charity ; and therefore, 
exerted their utmost endeaA'ors to implant 
eA'er3'where the seed of Christian beneA'olence. 
St. John, who continualty insists on this 
fundamental principle, says that “charity 
is of God, and CA'ery one that loA'eth is 
born of God, and knoAveth God. He that 
loA'eth not knoAA'eth not God, for God is 
charity.” 

To this day 3'OU may A'isit an3' nation 
that has not the spirit of Christian charity, 
and 3'ou will search in A'ain for a aa'cII- 
regulated liberty, a strongty- established 
fraternity or a commendable code of morals. 
Take, for instance, the country of China, 
which was semi-ch’-ilized long before Europe 
was settled, and you will obserA'e that this 
nation has for many 3'ears been at a 
complete standstill, and that the condition 
of women, of children, of the poor and of 
prisoners is no less deplorable than it vA'as 
in pagan Rome. Voltaire, though an enemy 
of the Church, acknowdedges that “People 
separated from the Roman communion 
have but imperfectly imitated her generous 
charity.’’ The French infidel realizes that 
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charit}^ does not consist in the mere manip- 
ulation of the purse strings, in the A’-ain 
erection of hospitals or orphanages; but 
notabl3'-in the conducting of such institutions 
in that spirit of self-effacement which created 
and preserves the Catholic belief. Roman 
emperors occasionally performed beneficent 
acts, such as distributing corn to the poor; 
but their moth’-e AAms pureh'' a political' one 
and their means wms the oppresswe taxation 
of colonies. Protestantism in its Avdld effort 
to denj'^ the obvious truth of free-will, of 
God’s justice and merc3’', baneful repu- 

diation of good works, adds blasphenw to 
heresy, and can never make mankind con- 
tented, still less charitable. Judaism, which 
AA^as the most humane of creeds before the 
coming of Christ, was, at best, a national 
religion of servile fear and pitiless retaliation. 
The Catholic doctrine, on the other hand, 
springs from love — the strongest of all moral 
forces in the' practice of piet3^ For theJcAA^s 
JehoA'-ah A\^as a God of terror, unlike the kind 
Father of the Christians. “An e3’-e for an 
e3'-e” AA’^as Jewish; “do good to them that 
hate 3"OU ” is Christian. “There has probabh'' 
ncA’-er existed upon earth,” w-rites the Protes- 
tant historian, Mr. Lecln'-, “a communit3’- 
whose members AA'-ere bound to one another 
by a deeper or purer affection than the 
Christians in the da3'^s of persecution. There 
has probabh'' ncA'-er existed a community 
Avhich exhibited in its dealings AAUth crime 
a gentler or a more judicious kindness, 
AA’^hich combined more happih’’ an unflinching 
opposition to sin AAuth a boundless charit 3 ' 
to the sinner, and w'^hich was in consequence- 
more successful in reclaiming and transform- 
ing the most Aucious of mankind.” 
Philanthropy, altruism, socialism, bencA’-o- 
lence, and what not, are frequently con- 
founded AAuth charity, as if a similar object 
implied a similar principle. Christian charity, 
unlike its tainted off- shoots, ncA^er loses 
sight of its supernatural incentive and 
ultimate goal. Ah infidel may, therefore, 
possess philanthropy, but he has no charily. 
The loA'^e of God and of our neighbor are 
the greatest of all commandments, said the 
Redeemer to a certain la W3'^er, for they are 
the fulfillment of the laAA’^. A vague feeling of 
humanity is far. from sufiScient to sustain 
us in the care of the sick, the relief of the 
poor and the help of the need3''. Nothing 


short of the conviction of a future rew'-ard 
can explain the ex;istence of so many religious 
orders in the Catholic fold. Sociahsts ma3’’ 
attempt to found public as3’^lums and try to 
manage them b3'' mercenar3'' employees; but 
no earthly power can supply the want of 
loA'^e. No wonder, Chateaubriand remarks, 
that “ Philanthropy is but the false coin of 
charit3’-”; *no wonder that St. Paul emphati- 
cally declares, “If I should distribute all ray 
goods to feed the poor . . . and haA'e not 
charity it profiteth me nothing.” 

The Avorld is full of moral wretchedness 
which neither monc3' nor altruism can 
remoA^e. Threatened b3'' contending factions 
and deluded by infidel theories, the American 
people are not a little anxious, about the 
preser\mtion of their national equality and 
inA'-aluable libeiiy^. Carlyle sounds the AA'am- 
ing note in sa3'^ing: “The beginning and end 
of Avhat is the matter with society is that 
AA’e haA-e forgotten God.” Hence, the remedy 
for the AA'idespread social cauIs lies in recall- 
ing mankind to a knowledge of God and 
His laws. This is preciseh’- the endeavor of 
Pope Pius X. AA’-hose motto is “To restore 
ever3^thing in Christ;” to lead back all 
nations to an observance of the dhfine com- 
mandments ; to sow far and wide the seed 
of Christian charity, and thus prepare a rich 
har\’'est of unwersal peace and happiness. 


“The Hermit.” 


{Adapted from OoldsmhbA 

“Verte peclem deserta colens, mihi dirige gressns 
Quo micat in gelida valle lucerna procnl. 

Solus enim maestusciue erro per deyia lustra, 

Atque ego vix possum taedia ferre \-iae. 

Per tacitos, iuvenis, campos iam parce vagari, 

Te lux ad subitam prolicit ilia necem. 

Inculta haec sedes miseris non clauditur umquam 
Omnia quae teneo, par\*a licet, tua ,sunt. 

Tu nec speme dapes mensam nec temne modestam, 

, Dent tibi iucundum gramina nocte torum. 

De grege non iugulat timidum mea dextra bidentemj 
Nempe mihi mimen parcit et ipse gregi. 

Meque iuvat fructus Aurido decerpere cKto, ' 
Temperat unda sitim suavis et herba famem. 

Hospes, flecte precor cursum, teque eripe curis, 
Pauca satis vitae, pauca nec ilia diti.” 

Ut ros sparsus humi cecidit a'Ox ore benigna: 
Admiratu$ init cum sene , tecta puer. 

S! A. Sypxieavski, ’07. 
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attempts of the Romans, but it must operate 
on a far different basis. The real mission 
of the United States is to inaugurate a 
political system, inspired by equalitj’-, which 
has no prototype in an3>^ prior S3'^stem, and 
which affords ample protection for the rights 
of persons and property, and at the same 
time secures for us political liberty and a 
greater range of civil libert3'- than could be 
obtained under any government whatever. 
_ _ To the American mind was presented 

advancement, develoiDment and perhaps of the problem .whose solution is: “That all 
retrogression as does man. Therefore the men are created equal.” The American has 
time'- honored maxim, “Know thyself” is endeavored to secure for himself the fullest 
applicable in both instances, for does not realization of his idea. Equality— but equality 
every nation possess a life, a conscience, an with law and law with equality^. The 
awareness of certain inherent instincts prodigious influence of this spirit upon 
and tendencies, also incontrovertible rights, matters entirely out of the sphere of law is 
duties, and a destiny ? most remarkable. It is the fundamental fact 

Eveiw existing nation is possessed of an from which all the customs and manners 
idea inspired 133’^ Providence, whose realiza- peculiar to our country are derived. It 
tion is its mission or destiny on earth, imparts a stimulus to every' enterprise. 
To the Jews were entrusted the sacred molds public opinion, arouses enthusiasm, 
revelations which they, as the chosen people strengthens our patriotism and modifies 
of God, Avere to keep imdolate until the whatever it does not produce. It is the 
coming of the Messiah. The Greeks were spirit of equality which inspires and per- 
selected because of their peculiar tempera- meates the Constitution and the laws of the 
ment for the advancement of esthetics, of United States. As a result of this influence 
all that is good and beautiful in nature, there is in our Constitution a Bill of Rights, 
and also to grasp more thoroughly the and in every state constitution correspond- 
complex problems presented by science and ing provisions which serve as a safeguard 
philosophy at that period. Upon the martial against any unjust infringement of the 
Roman was imposed the most arduous task liberties of man. 

of establishing and strengthening the state, . To understand more thoroughly the bene- 
law and jurisprudence. Many large despotic fits derived from law and its restrictions 
nations have influenced history. But if the3’^ on man a brief discussion of his rights 
had a mission they failed in its realization, seems to be expedient. Granting that all 
and proved to be only, what all such cons- men are created equal and that any dis- 
tituted governments are, a menace to the crimination in favor of or against any one 
general progress of civilization and a factor because of birth, colorj or position in society, 
in the corruption of both politics and religion, is an injustice, the rights of man ma3'^ be 
Our country, the United States, has been classified as natural, civil and. pohtical. 
singularly designated by ProAudence to By natural rights are meant those which 
accomplish a greater work than has been exist antecedent^ and independeritly of law ; 
assigned to any nation. It has been chosen, which concern man as an indiAudual and 
not entirety to supplant what has been done not as a citizen. But, as Cicero says, “EA^er3’^ 
by the ancients, but rather to supplement man is bom in society and Iwes therein.” 
and to surpass them in this work. In art By that fact alone eA-^ery man contracts 
the American republic will fail of success if certain obligations to society, and society 
it does not equal the attainments of the in turn assumes certain responribilities to 
Greeks ; in philosophy and science its achieA'^e- every individual. Therefore,- considered in 
ments must transcend theirs, else it would the strictest sense of the phrase, man’s 
proA'e false to its mission. In the state, natural rights exist dependentty, and are 
law and jurisprudence it must perfect the included by his civil rights, because they 


III. — The American Law Inspired by Equality. 


JOIIX R. VOIGT, n. s. 


ATI ON S, like the indhriduals 
composing them, are subject 
to all of the natural laws and 
almost in the identical manner 
as the indiAadual. The3’- haA'^e 
to undergo similar staares of 
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onty become effective when recognized and 
sanctioned by law. They are the same the 
world over, but in the United States alone 
are the^’- accorded full recognition. 

Civil rights embrace those privileges which 
are due to man in consideration of his posi- 
tion as a member of society, a unit in a 
public organization. They define his liberties 
regarding his relations with his fellow- 
citizens. Political rights are the prerogative 
, rights of man to participate in the admin- 
istration of the government. Corresponding 
to the division of rights into natural, civil 
and political there is a similar classification 
of libertA’-. As previousl3’- stated, natural 
rights are included by civil rights, because 
it is contrarj’- to the laws of nature for an 
individual to live in an isolated state, in 
which state alone could he exercise his 
natural rights. For the same reason natural 
liberty is included by civil liberty. Civil 
liberty means the freedom to indulge in 
one’s desires, providing one’s actions are 
not transgressions against any law. Unre- 
strained freedom to follow the inclination of 
one’s will is not liberty but license. Tyranny- 
does not consist in subjection to authority, 
nor is it despotism to command. It is 
not contrary'^ to liberty to be subjected to 
authoritv, and he who denies the wisdom 
in the curtailment of personal liberty denies 
the right of government and paves the 
way for anarchy^. 

A brief consideration of the many advan- 
tages and benefits derived from civil hberty- — 
the result of the American idea, equality — 
will reveal to us a political system most 
wonderful in its originality and complete- 
ness. The first in importance on account' 
of the tremendous influence it has on public 
morals, and the striking contrast it affords, 
is religious liberty, or the privilege to wor- 
ship in any faith, providing “its’ practices 
are not inconsistent with the peace and 
safety of the state.” This enactnient should 
be construed as a public recognition of 
religion and an act of encouragement and 
respect for its practices. Again, our personal 
liberty is guaranteed, which consists in the 
freedom of locomotion, satisfaction of one’s 
desires unless restrained by due course of law. 
In America, slavery and all forms of invol- 
untary servitude is abolished, thus removing 
the only stain on our shield of Equality. 


The right of pursuit of happiness is 
invested in all men. This natural, inherent 
and inalienable right — essentially the result 
of equality — grants the freedom of choosing 
a vocation, application of one’s talents, and 
search for happiness, the main stimulus of 
human activity. Equal protection of the 
laws is provided for all, even to aliens, if 
within their jurisdiction. This provision 
conceals the identity and individuality- of all 
men; and every one, rich or poor, ignorant 
or learned, whether from the highest or 
lowest strata of social life, is recognized 
only as an immortal creation in the eyes 
of the law. We are exempt from sumptuary 
laws, because they are foreign to the spirit 
of equality and inconsistent with the 
guarantees of personal liberty. We are 
secure in our persons and property against 
unreasonable searches or seizures. The right 
to obtain justice freely'^ and to trial by jury"- 
is extended to all. No man can be deprived 
of his life, liberty or property, without due 
process of law. 

Corresponding to political rights there is 
political liberty’-, the base and foundation of 
our political system, which ■ is the greatest 
factor in the preservation of peace, at 
home and abroad. The insatiable desire for 
equality can not be confined to our social 
existence, but must necessarily invade the 
realms of politics. This noble and manly 
passion excites all men to become honored 
and powerful. It opens endless avenues of 
glittering possibilities, and puts within reach 
of the humblest and the pooresfthe most 
exalted office in the land. It removes the 
germ of discontent, insurrection, aristocratic 
oppression, class hatred and rebellion, which 
of necessity arise wherever there is political 
inequality. As the natural consequence . of 
such conditions, the efforts of the admin- 
istration from the time of Washington and 
Jefferson down to our day’- have been 
constantly directed towards avoiding the 
creation of a large standing army and 
the shrinking irorn foreign affiances. These 
immense military organizations are a bane 
to liberty, and more especially in our coun- 
try, where resources are so vast, as was 
demonstrated in the late civil war, they 
are not only unnecessary but injurious to 
the welfare of the nation., In avoiding 
foreign alliances our coimtiy is only taking 
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advantage of its unique position. Not 
harassed by neighbors, nor. having eomnion 
interests with snij nation, to form an 
alliance would be to voluntarily impose a 
burden upon ourselves which at any^ time 
might force us into the too numerous pit- 
falls of foreign intrigue; drag us into a 
foreign war which would mean a sacrifice 
of many lives, and the expenditure of large 
sums of money for the cause of another. 

The effects of these liberties can not be 
confined within the boundaries of our coun- 
try, but natural^ extend to other nations 
ideas productive of blessings both private 
and public. The3>^ . loudty proclaim the 
superiority of a liberal government while 
denouncing despotism as oppression. Russia 
to-da3’' is learning by painful experience what 
she should have prevented b3’’ wise modera- 
tion. By adequate constitutional provisions 
slavei*3’^ is declared incompatible with 
equality’- and to be degrading upon public 
morals. Separation of the Church and 
State is firmly advocated in practice thus 
involving freedom of conscience, the ver3’^ 
essence of the moral law. The love of 
equality is deeply rooted in our hearts and 
made more ardent and enduring than the 
love of liberty. All nations have a natural 
taste for liberty ; they love it, cherish it and 
violently oppose any deprivation of it. But 
for equality their passion is unconquerable, 
insatiable, profound and everlasting. They 
demand equality in freedom ; if that can not 
be obtained, they demand it in slavery. They 
will endure destitution, poverty and servi- 
tude, but not inequality- This same desire 
penetrates the heart of ever3’^ true American 
and continually throbs there, ever increasing 
and expanding. Its intensify is never dimin- 
ished blit augmented by time, and makes 
possible the wonderful deeds that have been 
accomplished by our countrymen. It is this 
same spirit of the American Law which 
should animate more and. more the govern- 
ment of the future for the prosperity, 
progress and civilization of the human race. 


The Test. 


We measure not a giver’s heart , 

Bj numerous offerings of price. 

But rather by the sacrifice ■ ' . ' 

He makes that he may them impart. V.' A. P.- 


Trial by Jury.* 


THE HOX. ARCUS A. KAYAXAGH. 


AW, undeviating, pitiless, resist- 
less law^, is the supreme condi- 
tion of existence in the natural 
world. No one of all the m3'riad 
essential forces has ever devi- 
ated a hairsbreadth from its 
ordained course. Given a cause in nature 
and the result is inevitable, w^hether that 
result be the fall of an acorn or the swirl 
of a planet. 

In the latent embryonic fire hidden within 
two dry sticks of w^ood, in the pendulum 
swing of the measured ocean tides, ceaseless 
since the twilight of creation morning, in 
the unvar3^ing recurrence of the obedient 
alternating seasons, is manifested above all 
else an exact, inexorable justice. 

To these jprimal natural laws man finds 
himself forever obliged. The3’- w^ait ministers 
to his first breath and necessar3’- attendants 
upon his expiring sigh ; the3’- are his servants 
and his benefactors, his jailers, and at last 
his executioners. There is, too, a subtle 
connection, or sequence rather, betw^een the 
natural law^s and those written prescripts 
which men fashion for their own -govern- 
ment. At times the human laws seem 
merel3’^ corollaries, or, at best, contrivances 
designed to help mankind shelter itself from 
the rigors of the natural laws. All existence— 
the struggle for -wealth, for powder, for 
knowdedge— leads back, to an attempted 
escape' from these fundamental forces. 

During this struggle these supplemental 
human laws become inevitable, and the 
continuance of the effort is impossible 
wdthout their aid. So human existence 
comes to rely upon established artificial 
rules of conduct, and the continued progress 
of the race is impossible without guiding 
ordinances. To illustrate: 

When two savage men meet in the forest 
and fi'om afar fling up empty hands as a 
si^ of peace they make a law ; and the law 
they thus ereate ordains that this new 

- * Commencement address delivered in Washington 
Hall, Wednesday, June 14, -1905. ~ 
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peace shall not be broken. They ordain this 
compact, however, in obedience to a sterner, 
more universal precept, one whispered - to 
them before they learned articulate speech; 
an ordinance taught to the wild birds that 
whirl above their heads, to the insensate 
fishes that spring and flash from the 
glittering wave, to the invertebrate worm 
which hurries panic-stricken from before 
their steps — ^the law of self-preservation. No 
two men ever met but what their perma- 
nent welfare required the guardianship of 
the law. 

Cartyle with characteristic extravagance 
proclaims: “The ultimate question between 
ever3’- two human beings is, can I kill thee 
or canst thou kill me?” Jeremy Taylor 
maintains that “A herd of wolves is quieter 
and. more at one than so many men unless 
thet’- have all one^ reason in them or have 
one power over all of them.” 

While Hobbs in his Leviathan points out 
that unless men live within the rule of a 
common power to keep them all in awe, 
“There is no place" for industry, no arts, 
no letters, no societAq and, what is worst 
of all, continual fear and danger of \dolent 
death; and the life of a man is solitarj’-, 
poor, nastj’-, brutish and short.” 

The two savage men of whom we have 
just spoken will find little diflficulty in 
agreeing with each other on a long list of 
important mutual rights and obligations : 
The right to freedom and to life will stand 
clear and unquestioned; also the right to 
property acquired through inheritance, by 
conquest, purchase or expended effort, 
the3’^ will at once concede to each other. 
Their chief difficult3’' will arise in devising 
some practical engine by means of which 
these mutual rights may be separated 
and their mutual obligations protected 
and enforced. 

It is important to note that this initial 
effort in the construction of such machinery 
constitutes an unconscious but important 
advance into actual civilization. So true is 
this that the codes of nations of the highest 
modem civilization are still burdened with 
that primal difficulty. Little space is given 
in modern statute books to the definition 
of abstract rights — rights and correspond- 
ing wrongs are usually eas3r of identification; 
but. the ingenuity of all legislators is to-day 
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exhausted in providing mechanism for the 
relegation of rights and obligations to their 
proper owners and to the regulation of pro- 
cess for the enforcement of such rights and 
the punishment of corresponding wrongs. 

The study of the histor3' of the law 
becomes, for the most part, therefore, an 
inquiry into only the S 3 ’^stematized devices 
which societ3'^ has from time to time evolved 
-for the ascertainment of trath in contro- 
versies concerning the conduct of men in 
their relations toward each other. 

The laws of a country completely reveal the 
character of a nation and the temperament 
of the time during which thc3^ were made. 
As may readily be imagined, the codes of the 
different states illustrate .the loftiest ideals 
of their peoples and their highest ingenuity 
in providing machinery for the administra- 
tion of justice. By aid of these codes the 
history of Europe may be divided into well- 
defined zones of progress, and clearly markM 
strata are observable which stretch with 
surprising evenness from countr3* to cotmtry. 

It will be found that the notions of ’ 
abstract justice are clearly alike in every 
land, and that the disparity in the degrees 
of civilization between the different countries 
is clearly measured by the means employed 
and the instruments devised for the practical 
la3ring on of the laws. In short, the more 
effective the enforcement of law in a nation, 
the higher the degree of civilization to which 
that people has attained ; and, mark you, it 
is also proven that it is better to have defec- 
tive laws, rigidly enforced, than perfect 
ordinances indifferently respected. If a rule of 
conduct be known certain and inflexible, 
the citizen may fashion his affairs to the 
order of its enforcement; he may shape his 
obligations and conform his property rights 
so as to escape its hardship. The law, even 
though defective, furnishes for him order — 
that imperative requisite for improvement — 
and it permits him to calculate with cer- 
tainty the obhgations which will surround, 
him to-morrow. For this reason no individ- 
ual can be wiser than the Hving law, even 
though that law be fotmd to some extent 
wanting, nor justified in disobedience to 
its mandate unless it command a moral 
wrong. 

Among primitive governments the law- 
making power first concerns itself with a 
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criminal code. Everv irreo^ularit-v- of conduct 
when noticed at all is made into a crime 
punishable bj" the state; the penalties pro- 
vided are always extreme in their severity, 
the main idea of punishment being retribu- 
tion. As civilization j)rogresses the list of 
crimes grow shorter. It is well to note, 
however, that mankind left to itself never 
grows merciful. The precept “Love one 
another” is not of human origin. 

Punishment remains half outrage, half 
justice. The notion of justice tempered 
with pity, the leaven of consideration for 
the offender, never enters into the plan of 
criminal procedure unless the legislator has 
come under the influence of the Christian 
religion. As a matter of fact, in oriental 
and other non-Christian countries, the man- 
date still continues as‘ of old: “Thine e3'e 
shall not iDity ; but life shall go for life, e3^e 
for e3'e, tooth for tooth, hand for hand and 
foot for foot.” So also the idea of a formal 
trial for the decision of disputes, conducted 
under fixed rules, was late in coming and 
slow in development. The first of even 
European strivings for justice are pathetic 
in their povert3’- of invention. 

At some time in the record of every race 
of the world, the method of trial by ordeals, 
by fire and b3’’ water, seems to have pre- 
vailed. Among remote tribes these methods 
continue to-day. Note how pitiful are the 
expedients : according to the English Com- 
mon Law, fire ordeal was performed either 
by taking up in the hand a piece of red-hot 
iron of two or three pounds weight, or by 
walking blindfolded and barefoot over nine 
red-hot plowshares laid lengthwise at equal 
distances. If the performer escaped unhurt 
he was adjudged innocent; otherwise, in 
nearty every instance, he was hanged. The 
water ordeal was performed either by plung- 
ing the bare arm up to the elbow in boiling 
water and in escaping unhurt therefrom, 
or by casting the person suspected into a 
pond or river of cold water ; and if he 
floated there without any action of swim- 
ming, it was deemed an evidence of his 
guilt; but if he sunk he was acquitted 
( 4 th Blackstone Com. 343 ). In other words 
the dispute was left to the judgment of God. 
The Deity, whenever called upon, was 
expected to work a miracle in order to solve 
any serious controversy. 


The Normans brought over to England 
a third and, to the Anglo Saxon, a most 
unwelcome form of Judicmm Dei — ^the Wager 
of Battle. To obtain this method of trial, 
the accused threw down his glove and 
offered to defend the gage with his bod3"; 
if he killed his accuser or maintained the 
contest until the stars shone, he was judged 
innocent, otherwise he was forthwith 
hanged. 

According to Bracton, however, as late 
as the thirteenth centur3’- there were often 
circumstances surrounding an accusation 
Avhere under the law trial w'^as unnecessar3’‘, 
and the accused might be executed without 
-a hearing. So difficult is it for the race to 
break awa3' from established customs, so 
pitifulh’- reliant are we upon matters of mere 
form, that the method of trial by battle 
was abolished in England onh'- during the 
beginning of the nineteenth centur3^ 

In the case of Ashford vs. Thornton ( 1 
Barn wall and Anderson, 405 , tried in ISIS ), 
the accused when appealed of murder, offered 
to wage his battle, and'the appellor refusing 
the challenge, the appellee was discharged. 
In addition to these methods there was 
also trial by compurgation, which consisted 
simpty in the bringing in of a number of 
persons who would vouch upon public oath 
for the credibility of their principle. 

When trial b3’ jury originated and to what 
countr3’^ belongs the honor is a matter of 
hopeless dispute ; but certainl3>' to the Anglo 
Saxon belongs the high credit of its firm 
establishment and the lasting glory of its 
intelligent development. Despite the vast 
number of learned treatises upon the subject 
and the many fine-spun theories regarding 
it, I think that the origin of the system is 
simply manifest enough. 

A fair-minded disputant said to his 
adversar3'^: “We will call together- the most 
intelligent and reliable of our neighbors, 
state the circumstances to them and abide 
by their decision, and (no doubt in imitation 
of the Apostolic body) the number chosen 
happened to be twelve. There was something 
so inherently fair in the proposition, and 
its acceptance so conclusive and satisfying 
to the community in its representative judg- 
ment afterwards obtained, that the plan 
became an institution in that particular 
community and then spread from parish to 
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parish in accordance with the history of 
so many of onr laws.. Certain it is that the 
first clear view we have of-the jur3’- system, 
the panel was chosen from among persons 
who best knew the litigants and who were 
most informed concerning the matters in 
dispute. But presently influences of friend- 
ship, of enmit3’-, of interest, interv'-ened to 
cloud the verdicts, and the Church Avas 
called in to add sacredness to the proceeding; 
whereupon the twelve jurors bound them- 
selves b3'- an oath in which the3'- called to 
Heaven to witness that the3’’ would ■ well 
and truh' tr3' the issues joined and a true 
verdict render, so help them God.' Ver3’- soon 
it was found that disinterested persons made 
the most acceptable jurors; and we can 
imagine at what an early stage it became 
expedient for one of his Alajest3'-’s judges 
to preside over the trial and instruct the 
jur3’- upon all questions concerning the law. 

The lasting establishment of the. S3’-stem 
itself, however, was possible onh’- after a 
protracted struggle. The nations cleaA^ed 
naturalh’- to those forms of. adjudication 
which had in them some touch of the won- 
derful, some m3^ster3’- of the supernatural. 
The voice of that great conservator and 
guide which has given to modern civilization 
all that we have in our institutions that is 
worth preserving, was needed to save the 
plan of trial b3^ jur3’-. At a crucial moment 
the Church cast its influence in favor of this 
manner of trial. The Fourth Council of 
Lateran (A. D. 1215 ) declared impious all 
forms of Judicium Dei, and left standing 
alone this great instrument for the promo- 
tion of justice. From that time on almost 
without change, the system of jury trials 
continued, and it still remains the simplest 
and most perfect instrument for the estab- 
lishment of truth 3'^et devised by the 
wit of man. 

It takes out of the walks of everyday life 
men who know men and who deal in 
everyda3'^ things,- who bring to bear upon 
everyday difficulties of fact a magnifying 
glass, which is nothing more nor less than 
common -sense; and this magnifying glass 
of common -sense, undimmed by prejudice 
and unflawed ^3^^, passion or interest, may 
in most instances be depended upon to 
distinguish easify'- the thread of truth from 
the maze of falsity. 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case of the Railroad Company vs. 
Stout, (17 Wallace, 664 ) says: “Twelve men 
of the average of the community, comprising 
men of education and men of little education; 
men of learning, and men whose learning 
consists only in what they have themselves 
seen and heard; the merchant, the mechanic, 
the farmer, the laborer— these sit together, 
consult, apply their separate experience of 
the affairs of life to the facts proven, and 
draw a unanimous conclusion. This average 
judgment thus given it is the great effort of 
the law to obtain. It is assumed that tu'elve 
.men know more of the common affairs of 
life than does one man ; that they can draw 
wiser and safer conclusions from admitted 
facts thus occurring than can a single 
judge.” 

We often hear it said nowada3’S, and - 
sometimes see it written, that the jury 
system is obsolete and that it is better to 
trust to the wisdom of an experienced 
judge than to the uneven intelligence of 
a jury. 

I realize fully that strong reasons are 
necessary to justify m3’- bringing a. theme 
such as the one I have chosen into this 
evening’s ceremonies; but L know, too, 
that I stand to-night in the presence of the 
representatives of the most eminent and 
the most powerful institution of learning 
belonging to the Church in -America. I feel 
that the young men who are listening to 
my words will ' one day be leaders in the 
thought of the communities in which they 
shall dwell, and that the expanding influence 
of this assemblage laid upon an3' side of a 
question, must be of incalctilable weight; 
and, therefore, because of this imfounded 
impatience with the jui^'^ system, this spread- 
ing challenge of its usefulness, I seize upon 
the opportunity given me to speak to you 
in its defense. And, coming at last directly 
to the heart of the subject, I unhesitatingly 
affirm that after twenty 3”^ears’ experience at 
the bar and on the bench, I prefer trusting 
the decision of a question of fact, no matter 
how complicated, to the deliberations of an 
uninfluenced jury rather than to the unaided 
opinion of an3f judge, however great his 
reputation. 

This conclusion of my experience is verified 
by the opinion of many emment lawyers 
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and' jurists. The late Justice Miller, as keenty 
a discriniinating judge as ever -was on the 
supreme bench of the United States, gives the 
following testimoiw in an article published 
in the 24th American Law Review: “That 
an experience of twenty" - five years on the 
bench, and an observation during that time 
of cases which come from all the courts of 
the United States to the Supreme Court for 
re\dew, as well as of cases tried before me 
at nisi prius, have satisfied me that when 
the principles above stated ( submitting 
questions of fact to a jury with proper 
instructions ), . are faithfully’’ applied by’’ the 
court in a jury’- trial, and the jury’- is a fair 
one, as a method of ascertaining the truth 
in regard to disputed questions of fact, a 
jury is in the main as valuable- as an equal 
number of judges would be, or any less 
number. And, I must say”^, that in my’’ 
experience in the conference rooms of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which 
consists of nine judges, I have been surprised 
to find how readily those judges come to 
an agreement upon questions of law, and 
how often they’^ disagree in regard to ques- 
tions of fact, which, apparently’’, are as clear 
as the law. 1 have noticed this so often 
and so much that I am willing to give the 
benefit of my observations on this subject 
to the public: that judges are not pre- 

eminentlv fitted over other men of good 

w O 

judgment in business aflfairs to decide upon 
mere questions of disputed fact.” 

It is my experience that the vast majority’’ 
of verdicts are right, and even those which 
are wrong for the most part have been 
swerved awryr by’^ fear of injustice or by 
sympathy for suffering. For these lapses 
it will not do to. hastily condemn the 
jury system. Judges have gone astray 
more frequently upon questions of law. 
Unfortunately some of the brightest reputa- 
tions 'in the history of the English Judicator 
are dihimed by’^ proofs of venality. At 
rare intervals corrupted verdicts have been 
rendered, but so , seldom as not to con- 
stitute the semblance of an objection to 
the system itself. 

The jury panel mirrors perfectly, or at 
least it should so reflect ‘the entire com- 
munity, and to impugn its intelligence or 
honesty, questions the general wisdom and 
integrity. So, where this method of trial 


fails, it may’^ be safely affirmed that the fault 
is not with the system but with the citizen. 
In most such instances the panel becomes 
unbalanced ; it does not represent the entire 
community, but onfr certain classes or por- 
tions of the vivinage. The fault then can 
most generally’’ be traced to the door of the 
responsible citizen. It is his habit to shirk 
the performance of this duty’^ and then to 
rail at the administration of justice. The 
service is considered by’^ him an exaction, a 
hardship, a burden, to be left upon the 
shoulders of the unfortunates who have 
neither the skill nor the influence to escape. 
As a matter of fact the peace and safety’’ of 
himself and of his fellow -citizen hangs upon 
the method in which this duty’^ is performed. 
The power which the government possesses 
to compel him to take up arms in its defense 
is the same kind of power which summons 
him into the jury’’ box, and the one service 
is about equal to the other in the sacredness 
of its obligation. 

There can be no higher function of citizen- 
ship than when it is called upon to arbitrate 
between man and man, or between the indi- 
vidual and the state; when it is asked to 
sift the right from the wrong, and for the 
moment to wear the highest attribute of 
Heaven — ^the administration of justice. But 
the jury system has not ended its benefits 
by merely aiding- in the discovery of truth. 
There continues a constant but imperceptible 
flow of advantage to the state in that the 
plan makes of the great body of the people 
administrators of the law. The system keeps 
in strong light the workings and effects of 
public ordinances, and for that reason, in this 
country at least, it becomes the mightiest 
engine in the reform of the laws. Radiating 
from the jury box has always continued an . 
impalpable reformation of the law. Lawyers 
and judges, trained in the law, are seldom 
advocates for its change. Their minds have 
become adjusted to its conditions, and with 
them that is likely to be held sacred which 
is venerable. 

Reforms in American law, where the 
influence can be traced, appear uniformly 
to have been yielded up to the constant 
but scarcely observable pressure of publie 
opinion.. The insistent and often -recurring 
rebellious verdicts of juries have found their 
echo not infrequently in the halls of the 
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legislatures. Almost the entire structure 
of the law relating to personal injury for 
negligence has been evolved Iw reason of 
pressure from the jury box. The law of 
master and ser\'-ant was rnoulded in spite 
of the judges by the constantly recurring 
verdicts of the juries. The law relating 
to public control of private utilities may 
perhaps be ultimately traced to the same 
source; and ,manj other illustrations 
of these truths will suggest themselves 
to anr-^ lawyer. But the greatest benefit 
which the jury system confers upon the 
citizen fortunately in this age, is seldom 
called into exercise, and yet this Yery rarity 
is due to the tremendous power of the 
jury sj^stem. 

Thejurj'- box has alwa3^s been the impreg- 
nable fortress of freedom. It has formed the 
freeman’s shield against oppression ; it has 
been not onh'- the modifier and reformer 
of bad laws, but it has also stood the 
irresistible enemy of t3^rannical lawmakers. 
It leaves the power of government for 
ultimate exercise under the control of the 
people. 

It was the most cherished possession of the 
English freeman, and no clause in Magna 
Charta was stronger insisted upon by the 
barons and more, reluctantly conceded by 
King John than that clause which provides— 
Nullus liber homo capiatur, vel imprisonetur, 
aut exulet, aut aliquo alio modo destraatur, 
nisi per legale judicium parium suorum, ve/ 
per legem terrae — “No free man can be taken 
or imprisoned, or exiled, or in any other 
manner destro3>^^ed, unless by the lawful judg- 
ment of his peers, or equals, or 133’' the law 
of the land.” What the great law-writer, 
Sir William Blackstone, says concerning this 
system in its relation to the people of 
England, is as applicable here : “The liberties 
of England can not but subsist so long as 
the palladium remains sacred and inviolate ; 
not only from all open attacks (which. none 
will be so hardy as to make) but also from 
all secret machinations which may sap and 
undermine it, by introducing, new and 
arbitrary methods of trial, by justices of 
the peace, commissioners of the revenue, 
and courts of conscience. And however 
convenient these may appear at first (as 
doubtless, all arbitrary powers, weU executed, 
are the most convenient),, yet let it be 


again remembered, that delays and little 
inconveniences in the forms of justice are 
the price that all free nations must pay 
for their liberty in more substantial matters ; 
that these inroads upon this sacred bulwark 
of the nation are fundamentally opposite 
to the spirit of our Constitution ; and that 
though begun in trifles, the precedent ihay 
gradually increase and spread, to the utter 
disuse of juries in questions of the most 
momentous concern.” 

Through nine huridred 3’;ears this wonder- 
ful institution has continued to be the 
priceless heirloom of the English-speaking 
races, the guardian of their progress, the 
defender of justice and the ark of the 
covenant of their; liberties. Nations which 
through the first centuries neglected its' 
benefits and derided its procedure, have one 
b3’- one taken up its principles and incor- 
porated them into their laws.. So long as 
trial by jury continues with- us our. chief 
instrament in the administration of the 
laws, the weak need 'not dread oppression 
from the strong, nor need the poor shrink 
from invoking justice against the rich. 

The juries of a country must necessarily 
remain as unpurchasable as the great body 
of its citizens, and inasmuch as the highest 
as well as the lowest ma3’- at any hour 
crave the protection of the system, so every 
good citizen should at all times do it lawful 
service; not as pa3?ing an onerous exaction 
to the state, but rather as assisting in the 
performance of an honorable and exalting 
ceremony. To be ourselves secure from 
injustice we must be careful in the fulfillment 
of our own obligations to the state, or, in the 
words of Cicero: “We are slaves of the law 
that we may be free.” And as Solon proclaims: 
“Men will not commit injustice if those who 
are riot injured feel as much indignation 
as those who have been wronged.” 


Thorn-Fruit. 

E. P. B. 


A thomj a trembling , leaf, ; - 

Then the full-hearted rose;; . , . 

A mound, a soul in grief, , i .„ .. 

Then patience sweet npgrows. ; . . 
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V aledictory. 


BERNARD S. FAHY, A. B. 

§ HE class of 1905 realizes, I 
think, quite as fnlh'' as any that 
has been graduated here the 
significance of leaving Notre 
Dame. For during our four 
vears of studv we have found 
that Notre Dame is not an institution where 
systematic professors expound their theories 
in a cold, disinterested waj’^, and where we 
have associates, the parting with whom 
means no more than the ph3’^sical act of 
shaking hands. No; we feel that the Notre 
Dame we are leaving is the home of men 
who have been interested in us ; ' who have 
exerted every efibrt to bring out the best 
that is in us. We feel that we are separating 
from friends, friends who have been tested, 
and who can hardly 15 e replaced in the world 
we are about to enter. 

Not onlj'', however, have persons at Notre 
Dame grown dear to us, but there are places 
here that have been consecrated by so many 
happy events, — places that will be hallowed 
in years to come by the recollection of our 
college days. The diflferent halls, the class- 
rooms, the old familiar walks, even now 
open the flood . gates of memory and take 
us back into four of the happiest 3'^ears of 
our life. And these persons and these places 
we are about to leave; and surely we will 
not be thought to be sentimentalizing if we 
say frankl3’^ that at this moment we feel 
not only regret but real sorrow. 

Of course our feelings are mingled: we 
have regrets, but we also have a satisfaction. 
We have finished the task of preparing 
ourselves for what is commonly called the 
battle of life. We have done something to 
fit ourselves for the great campaign, and 
we are proud that Notre Dame is about to 
set her mark of approval on us; we are 
proud that she deems us fit to go into the 
world as representatives of her teaching. 
And thus, though we are relieved of all 
direct and immediate duties, nevertheless, as 
sons who leave their mother to do the 
world’s w’ork, so we go forth to do 
valiantly. , 


Indeed, it is in the spirit of dutiful sons 
that we take leave of her. We go fulfr 
determined never by aught we do to sully 
the fair name of Notre Dame. And if we 
but persevere in this determination we feel 
that success can not but be ours. But by 
success we do not mean the accumulation 
of great wealth. No, not that; for during 
these last four years we have been con- 
tinually surrounded b3’^ men who have 
informal^, perhaps unconsciously, proved to 
us that the real aim of a pure and noble life 
lies not in seeking riches for the sake of 
riches, or power for the sake of power; but 
in being in the place God wants us to be, 
and in working ourselves out to the utmost. 
Even though our position be the lowliest, 
if we but do the duties connected with it 
zealously and to the best of our abilit3q 
then we shall be successful; then we shall 
accomplish what Notre Dame would have 
us do. 

Gentlemen . OF the Faculty.— We have 
received our last instructions from you ; we 
have been told for the last time the meaning 
of life. Yes, we have received our last verbal 
lessons from you ; but we take awa3’^ a lesson 
far more deep set than these, the lesson your 
whole life here teaches us — ^that of charity 
and obedience. The world outside does not 
seem to realize this, but we do. We know 
that any good that may be done by us 
in future days may properl3’^ be traced back 
for its source to the excellent training we 
received at Notre Dame. And as we leave 
you to-day, we beg that 3’^ou remember us 
as a class who are truly appreciative of all 
you have done; whose deep interest will 
ever be the welfare of Notre Dame, and 
whose fond hope it is that some day we 
may return to these old familiar grounds 
and see Notre Dame thriving and flourishing 
under the guidance of the same men to 
whom we now bid farewell. 

Fellow -Students. — The time has come 
when we must part, we who have had so 
many interests in common. But though we 
must part it is not necessary that our friend- 
ship should cease. We have watched this knit 
stronger and stronger year after year, and 
we would indeed act unnaturally if now we 
should let it perish in a moment, and be for- 
ever forgotten. No, we should rather cherish 
the memories of these days and the many 
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little instances that have been connected 
with our life here; this we should do; and 
this the class of 1905 promises to do. We 
will ever wear our old college friends in our 
hearts, and in 3 "ears to come we will look 
back to our old days at Notre Daine, and 
think of the many^, many familiar talks and 
pleasant hours we had with you. Fellow- 
Students, we bid 3 ^ou farewell. 

Fellow -Classmen.— We are about to 
separate ; perhaps we shall never meet again. 
We have been true friends at Notre Dame; 
we have worked and rested and played 
together for four y^ears. But within the 
hour this most intimate comradeship will 
have been dissolved. We must go into the 
world, and since we must go, sad, however, 
as it be, let us go with the firm determi- 
nation to ever do what is right; to live up 
to the principles that have been expounded 
to us here, and let us cariy in our hearts 
a deep love for our Alma. Mater. Let us 
take with us the recollections of our class; 
and whether we rise to eminence or not, 
let us ever keep alive that flame of friendship 
which burned so brightly among us at 
Notre Dame, Fellow-Classmen, I bid you 
farewell. 


“Her Name Was Maud.” 


It was a glorious evening. The sun was 
just setting and in all its dying splendor lit 
up the western horizon. It had been fright- 
fully hot all day, but a slight breeze blew up 
about evening, and now everything seemed 
refreshed. Maud had asked me to dine with 
her, and I had willingly accepted. 

I walked slowly along in the direction of 
her house catching at the leaves on the 
bushes which strew my path on either side. 
Accidentally I put my hand in my pocket 
and drew forth a folded paper. “Idealism, 
or Walking through Lamp-posts,” was the 
headline. It was part of an old essay I had 
written, and I remembered that I had put 
it there last commencement. I began dream- 
ing of those last few days at college, and I 
could not resist a smile as I murmured half 
to myself: 

“What would the boys say if they knew 
that I, William Robson, ‘the little minister,’ 
was really in love. Good reason would they 
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have to wonder if I should so soon fall 
Cupid’s victim.” 

I rang the bell and soon found myself in 
the little sitting-room awaiting Maud’s 
arrival. It was not long before she made 
her appearance. She had been crying I saw 
from her swollen eyres, and now as she 
entered she kept repeating in a bewildered 
voice, ‘O Jack, O Jack!’ " 

“William, if you please,” I ventured. She 
paid no attention to my^ remark, but kept 
on with ‘O Jack.’ 

“ What is the matter with Jack ? Is he 
sick?” I asked again. I knew she had a 
brother Jack, a personage who always 
made his presence odious to me. 

“No, he’s dead!” she answered with great 
emotion. 

I drew a sigh of relief; Jack no longer 
would be in the way. 

“He was killed this morning,” she con- 
tinued. 

“Killed?” . 

“Yes, killed; a policeman found him dead 
on the veranda. His neck was aU tom 
open; he must have been bitten.” 

An icy chill crept down my back. Was I 
dreaming ? I took out my paper on Idealism 
and read: “Cogito ergo sum,” but I could 
scarcely believe it. 

“Have you any clue to the murderer?’’ I 
asked very meekly, for I felt that I must 
say something. 

“You brute! ” she cried, “to ridicule Jack, 
and he such a dear dog.” 

I suppose I would have taken out my 
paper again to persuade myself that I really 
was alive, but I reflected. ‘And her name 
was Maud’ I oflered to myself by way of 
apology. T. A. H. 


G'ly Gardens. 

The childish face, the golden curls, 

The large blue boyish eyes. 

The smile upon the rosy lips 
That never wholh* dies; 

The chubby hands, the happy look. 

That with the child remains. 

All these are costly treasures 
The city street contains. . 

These are her roses and her pinks 
That blossom near her heart; 

And she is richer than the fields 
Bedecked with summer’s art. T. E. B. 
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Sixty-First Annual Commencement. 



ELDOM if ever have the exercises 
at Notre Dame been inaugurated 
so auspiciously and under such 
ideal conditions, or celebrated 
with greater splendor and 
magnificence, than those of the 
sixty-first annual commencement. On June 
11, Baccalaureate Sunday, under a blue and 
perfect sky which seemed to smile a tender 
Ijenediction on the heads of the little group 
of graduates congregated in front of Sorin 
Hall just previous to proceeding to the 
church to attend Solemn High Mass, the 
series of exercises were formally opened. The 
bells pealed out in joyful clangor, while the 
students of the tJniversify, the lay professors 
in their robes and hoods, and the graduates 
in cap and gown, were filing slowly into 
Ihe Church of the Sacred Heart. At the 
Mass, which was then begun, Very Reverend 
President Morrissey was celebrant. Reverend 
Vice-President French was deacon, and 
Reverend" M. J. Regan, Prefect of Discipline, 
was subdeacon. Reverend William Connor 
being master of ceremonies. The service 
throughout w^as impressive. The altar was 
banked on either side by tier bn tier of 


lighted candles, the sanctuar 3 ’- crowded with 
clerics and servers, and the full seminarian 
choir sang as thej'^^ never sang before. At 
the close of the Mass, when the whole con- 
gregation joined in the “Holj’^ God, We 
Praise Thx' Name,” the scene, to say the 
least, was enthralling and sublime. 

The baccalaureate sermon, which is the 
special and distinguishing feature of the 
daj’^’s celebration, was this y^ear delivered 
bj^ the Rev. Daniel E. Hudson, one of Notre 
Dame’s distinguished alumni, who is now 
supervising -editor of the Ave Maria, the 
great Catholic periodical which is published 
weekl 3 L at Notre Dame. When it was first 
official^ announced that Father Hudson had 
been selected for the sermon the choice was 
universalh’^ and 'warmty commended, for 
his talent and ability^ as a preacher are 
well known, and everj’^where .appreciated. 
The most advanced anticipations were in 
the end fully^ realized, for in point of learned 
substance, strong thought, and elegant 
expression. Father Hudson’s sermon was a 
most worthy effort. The exquisite modula- 
tion of the speaker, coupled with his clear, 
resonant voice made his everj’- word ring out 
with a precision and force which aided him 
greatly in impressing his valuable thoughts 
on the receptive minds of those to whom 
his remarks were directed. Elsewhere in this 
issue we have the honor and" the privilege 
of printing in full this masterly sermon, so 
we will not repeat it here, well as it would 
bear repetition; - 

Immediately after Mass the graduates 
assembled in the main parlor to receive their 
last official talk from Father Morrissej’^^. 
The Reverend President expressed his sincere 
delight in being "enabled and empowered to 
announce that each man had successfullv 
passed the final examination, and he con- 
gratulated them one and all on their splendid 
showing during the y^ear. Thej'^ were then 
informed that they were now alumni of 
Notre Dame, and until they left for home 
her guests. Father Morrissey concluded 
with assuring them of the hearty welcome 
with which they should always meet when- 
ever they chose to return to their Alma 
Mater. 

Vespers and Benediction, were the feat- 
ures of the afternoon; the rest of the day 
and evening being ■ spent in. receiving and 
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entertaining the visitors who arrived . 

On Mondav and Tuesdav the examinations 
to determine the standing of the preparatory 
and tmdergradnate students for next ^--ear 
took place. In the meanwhile the visitors 
continued to pour in, the rooms in the 
Infirmary and the vacant roOms in Sorin 
Hall being rapidh'- filled up. These guests 
spent their time in getting acquainted with 
the beauties and the multifarious places of 
interest about the University' and St. Mary’s, 
at which latter place many of them spent a 
few enjoy^able hours at the archery’- contest 
on Sunday’- evening, the fencing tournament 
on Monday afternoon, and the organ recital 
on Monday’^ evening. 

It has been an annual custom, in fact one 
of twen-ty y’-ears’ standing at Notre Dame, 
to have a rowing - regatta on St. Joseph’s 
lake at ten o’clock AVednesday’^ morning of 
Commencement week. But this y’^ear, much 
to the regret of the students and those con- 
cerned, especially’- Rev. Father Regan, who is 
responsible for the beginning and perpetua- 
tion of the event, the races had to be called 
olf owing to the enforced absence of several 
members of the crews on account of physical 
disabilities. The students and their friends 
were thus deprived of an enjoyable source 
of entertainment, and although the abandon- 
ment of their plans was unavoidable, still 
those in charge wish to apologize through 
the columns of the Schoi^astic for the 
occurrence. 

On Wednesday moraing the Minim depart- 
ment held their exercises in St. Edward’s 
Hall. Instrumental music and recitations 
enlivened the program up to the time when 
Reverend Vice-President French began to 
read the awards of medals and honors. As 
their names were called, the lucky little, 
men came forward, and Reverend President 
Morrissey pinned the medal on the breast 
of the proud and happy recipient. At the 
conclusion of the regular program Rev. 
Father Morrissey gave a short informal 
talk, in which he complimented the boys on 
■what they had accomplished in the way of 
■work during the y'^ear, and praised the good 
Sisters to whom he declared all the credit 
belonged. He expressed his best wishes for 
a pleasant and a happy vacation for all the 
boys, and a hope that they would all be 
back next year. He ended by once more 


thanking the Sisters for the good work they 
had accomplished and the parents ^d 
friends ■ddio had given so mtich pleasure do 
Notre Dame by^ accepting her hospitality 
for a few days. 

At tweh'e o’clock the visitors who had 
by’- this time very' nearty. all arrived sat 
down to dinner in the Brownson Hall 
refectory^ in the Main Building. Before the 
meal was over Father Morrissev rose and 
in the name of Mother M. Pauline, Directress 
of St. Mary’s Academyr, extended a cordial 
invitation to the students and their- friends 
to attend the exercises at St. Mary’s.. The 
applause that greeted this announcement 
was a -d^orthy tribute of, gratitude to the 
revered Mother for her kindness and her 
consideration. 

In the afternoon the guests at the Univer- 
sity and their student relatives and friends 
took advantage of the invitation extended 
by’- attending the fete-day' exercises, which 
proved a most, pleasant entertainment, what 
■with its .elaborate costuming, its colonial 
minuets and its antique and artistic dances. 

Supper was served at Notre Dame at 
six o’clock, after which the guests strolled 
about the grounds -with their friends, until 
7:30 p. m. when they all proceeded to 
Washington Hall to be present at the 
exercises of the evening. • 

The hall was brilliantly lighted and 
tastefully . and elaborately decorated. From 
wall and ceiling hung great streamers of 
gold and blue, while the stage ■was an 
artistic triumph in red and gold. The 
crowd was one w^hich overtaxed the seating 
capacity of the Opera House, many Being 
compelled to stand. 

Precisely at 7:30 the program -was opened 
■with a selection from “Carmen” rendered 
by the University orchestra. Then came 
the first bachelor oration by’- William Duffen 
Jamieson who spoke of “The Moral Ea^w, 
Based on Libeity.” Mr. Jamieson’s delivery 
was perhaps the best of the evening. His 
voice was clear and ringing, his manner 
easy and his gestures well - timed and' 
suitable. Mr. Jamieson has had considerable 
experience in the line of public speaking, 
having won the Barryr Elocution Medal this 
year, and been prominent in oratory and 
debating. ' — 

The program was continued w^ith “Breezes ; 
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of tlie Night,” sung by seminary quartette, a help to the weak and a source of com- 
Messrs. McCauley, McGinn, Burke, and fort and cheer to the' strong. And his speech 
Zerhusen; and so popular did this prove was in no war' disappointing, but on the 
that the gentlemen were forced to respond contrarr'- was a splendid example of the type 
with an encore, using for this purpose a of oratorv^ that has made Judge Kavanagh 
humorous selection which f)rovoked rounds the man he is — bold, fearless and frank, 
of laughter and continued applause. The oration in full as it was read from the 

Henrr’- M. KemjDer delivered the second manuscript on Wednesdar^ evening is to be 
bachelor oration, taking for his subject found in other columns of this present issue, 
“The Christian Law, Created hr' Charit3^” and to anr’- one who wishes to read an able 
Mr. Kemper made a most scholarh’- presen- paper from the pen of an able man, we 
tation of his subject; his speech throughout would recommend Judge Kavanagh’s “Trial 
being distinguished for its unity and clear- br'^ Jur3^” 

ness. His lack of experience was noticeable At 8:00 a. m., on Thursday morning the 
in Mr. Kemper’s deliver3’-, though, taken closing number of the program pertaining 
all in all, he acquitted himself admirably, to the conferring of degrees and the aw^ard- 
With the close of the applause which ing of medals and honors were held, 
rewarded Air. Kemper’s oratorical efforts Preceded b3’^ Right Rev. Bishop Alerding, of 
came a j)iano selection b3»^ Jose P. Gallart, Fort Wayne, Judge Alarcus A. Kavanagh 
who interpreted wdth rare skill a difficult and Ver3’^ Rev. President A'Iorrisse3’- the 
Concerto from Alendelssohn. Air. Gallart’s graduating class and the lay professors of 
pla3dng was a treat to lovers of good music, the Facult3' in cap and gown marched from 
for with a wonderful technical skill he the parlor of the Alain Building around to 
combines an appreciative and sympathetic the front entrance of the Opera House, 
interpretation that is trul3'- remarkable in The program for the morning opened wdth 
one of his age. His first recital was greeted a March selection rendered by the Universit3’- 
with such enthusiastic and prolonged orchestra. This was followed with “Home, 
applause that the 3'oung artist was com- Sweet Home,” sung b3’^ the college quartette, 
pelled to play an encore which vras as Next came the valedictory, delivered by 
vrarmty received as its predecessor. Bernard S. Fali3’’, of Georgia. Air. Fah3'^’s 

John Read Voigt was next in order wdth S3unpathetic narration of the stor3>^ of the 
the third and final bachelor oration. “The fours 3^ears past wall long be remembered^ 133^^ 
American Law, Inspired 133'^ Equality” all wdio heard him. If the pang of parting 
proved a Iruitful theme tor a skilful and is ever made other than painful the valedic- 
masterfr handling by Air. A^oigt. His torian of 1905 assured^ made it so for his 
delivery, backed as it was by a very limited classmates and himself. 

experience in oratory, was forcible and to Immediatel3^ after the _A^aledictory came 
the point, his voice having a pleasing the conferring of degrees and awarding 
resonance and harmon3', and his gestures of honors. Bishop Alerding presiding. The 
being appropriate and easy. only notable circumstance of the closing 

At the close of Air. Voigt’s speech the . ceremonies being the conferring of the 
University Orchestra rendered “American honorary degree of LL. D. on Judge 
Life ” in a v-ery pleasing manner. A^ery Rev. Kavanagh. 

President Alorrisse3’^ then arose and in a From the University exercises most of the 
short speech, characterized 133’^ his unvary- visitors walked over to St. Mar3’^’s to witness 
ing sincere cordialit3q introduced as the the formal close of their scholastic 3'^ear. 
orator of the day Hon. Alarcus A. Kavanagh At 12:30 dinner was served at St. Mary’s, 
of Chicago. Judge Kar’^anagh is w^ell and Thursday night the commencement dance 
wddely known throughout the Middle West of the class of 1905 was fully up to the 
as an honest, an honorable,- and a sincere standard. ^ There w^ere about forty couple; 
Catholic, an able arid scholarly jurist, and and with the ball ended the commencement 
a polished and finished orator. He is always program, which the members of the class of 
- Christian in sentiment, noble in purpose, and 1905 will ever remember and often recall as 
straightforward in action. He has ever been one of the happiest periods of thdr lives. 
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Visitors’ Registr 3 '^; — Edmtmd J. Lej’-, Soiitli 
Bend, Ind. ; Edwin L. Brookhai, N. Y. ; 
Win. T. Lee, Decatur, Mich. Mr. and Mrs. 
W. H. Corbett, Jackson, Mich. ; Mr. and 
Airs. L. B. Des Voigress, Cassopolis, Mich.; 
J. A. Roan, Columbus, Ohio; Mrs. Agatha 
St. Clair Ward, C. B. O’Neill, Chicago; Mrs. 
Jennie Hjaids Conkling, Joliet, 111.; Air. and 
Airs. Eugene EEerzog, Toledo, Ohio ; Air. and 
Airs. August Herzog, Aliss L. Herzog, Alish- 
awaka, Ind. ; Aliss Alarie A. Gaul, Calumet, 
Alich. ; William N. B^ums and D. Thornton, 
Ishpeming, Alich.; Airs. Thos. Fahy and Aliss 
Janie Fahjr, Rome, Ga. ; Airs. H. A. Hales, 
Winfield, Kan.; R. E. Lawrence, Peoria, 111.; 
Airs. Katherine Cunningham, Patrick J. 
Riordan, Chicago,- 111.; Aliss Helen Alarr 
Ii'wiii, Aliss Frances C. Welch, Fort Wa^me, 
Ind.; Air. and Airs. Simon O’Donnell, Airs. 
J. J..Parkei-,. Harr 3 ^ AVilliams, Pittsburg*, Pa.; 
AY. A. Schmitt, St. Paul, Alinn. ; , Alorris 
Hansford, Oscar A. Yeaze\^, Louis B. A’eaze 3 ’*, 
Pratt, W.Ya.; Airs. T. P. Sullivan, Belvidere, 
111.; J. S. Corbett, P. AL Kile 3 ’-, Alai'ion, 
Ind.; George W. De Haven, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; ■ Airs. C. T. Greene, Airs. F. J. Seule, 
Elkhart; Airs. Al. J. AlcClurg, Aluncie, Ind.; 
Howard C. Caldwell, Lewisville, Indiana- 
Aliss Alarie AlacDonalcl, Aliss Nellie Turner, 
Miss Alamie AlcDonald, Airs C. H. AlcDonald, 
South Bend, Indiana; Airs. L. H. Ken 3 ^on, 
Alishawaka, Inch; Leon C. Paul, Air. and 
Airs. AVilliam Kemper, Air. and Airs. T. A. 
Quinlan, Aliss Helen Quinlan, Aliss Afiola 
Jackson, R. J. Jamieson, Andrew Gering, 
Aliss E. D. Baker, Chicago, 111.; C. J. Kasper, 
Evanston, 111.; Aliss Charlotte E. and Helen 
B. Stout, Toronto, Canada; Aliss Aliriam A. 
Proctor, Aliss Ellen C. Shea, Peter Finnegan, 
Elkhart, Ind.; Thomas J. Travel's, Logans- 
port, Ind.; Cea Bea Ynks, Trenton, N. J.; 
Rev. James P. Heane 3 '-, Alendota, Illinois; 
James R. Kenned 3 ^, Chicago, 111.; Nellie A. 
Burke, St. Joseph, Alissouri; Thomas J. 
Keenan, Jr. Louisville, K 3 ^; Ra 3 miond W. 
McAdams, J. Aloran, Aliss Barbara Aloran, 
Aliss Ala 3 mie Zius, Indianapolis, Ind. ; Alice 
Crowley, Seneca, 111. ; Airs. G-. W. Scott, 
Davenport, Iowa; Airs. F. E. Kuhn, Aliss 
Alar 3 '- Kuhn, Aliss Octana Elkins, Nashville, 
Tenn. ; , Justman Jacob, Hague, Netherlands ; 
Leo A. Futterkardt, Alishawaka, Ind.; Mrs. 
Mary Craig, Aliss Lucy Al. Craig, Airs. 
George O’Brien, Chicago, 111. 


CONFERRING OF DEGREES. 


The Degree of Doctor of Laws ;was 
conferred on 

The Hon. Alarcus A. Kavanagh, Chicago. 

The Degree of AIaster of Arts m 
Phieosophy was conferred on 

Alichael J. Shea, HoHoke, Alassachusetts. 

The Degree of Bachelor of Arts was 
conferred on 

Bernard S. Fah 3 ’*, Rome, Georgia. 

The Degree of Bachelor of Letters 
was conferred on 

William Duffen Jamieson, Chicago, Illinois. 

Heniy Al. Kemper, Chicago, Illinois. 

The Degree of Bachelor of Philosophy 
was conferred on ' 

Daniel J. O’Connor, Chicago, Illinois. 

The Degree of Crtl Engineer was 
conferred on 

Louis J. Salmon, S 3 Hacuse, New Y'ork. 

Virgilio Ra 3 meri 3 - Piedra, Havana, Cuba. 

Walter. A.' Stevens, Logansport, Indiana. 

John C. O’Neill, Chieago, Illinois. 

The Degree of AIechaniCxVL Engineer in 
Electrical Engineering was conferred on 
Ricardo A.Trevino yBarrera, Alonterey, Alex. 

The Degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Biology was conferred on 

John Worden, Ossining, New York. 

John Read Voigt, Jeffersonville, Indiana. . 

Clarenee J. Kenned 3 ^, Chicago, Illinois. 

The Degree of Bachelor of Science 
was conferred on 

John William O’Neill, Alineral Point, Wis. 

The Degree of Bachelor of Law was 

V 

conferred on . ' 

Durant Church, Washington, D. C., 

Earl F. Gruber, Union City, Indiana. 

Francis J. Loiighran, Joliet, Illinois. 

William J; AIahonc 3 ", Brookfield, Alass. 

Henr 3 '* J. AlcGlew, Notre Dame, Indiana. 

Daniel L. Alurphy, Odell, Illinois. 

John J. O’Connor, Delphi, Indiana. 

Edward H. Schwab, Loretto, Penn.. 

Thomas J. AVelch, Aloline, Illinois. 

The Degree of Graduate in Pharm.acy 
AND Pharimaceutical Chesiist was con- ! 
ferred on 

Joseph Alfred Aloran, Indianapolis,. Lad. 
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The Degree of Graduate in Pharmacy 
was conferred on 

Patrick Ainlorose Beacom, Sheldon, Iowa. 

Charles A. AI. Winter, Pittsburg, Penn. 

Leo P. A^an Rie, Alishawaka, Indiana. 

Joaquin H. Aledrano y Polanco, Guanta- 
namo, Cuba. 

Certificate . for Short Course in 
Electric.\l Engineering was conferred on 

Ra3unond J. Burns, Pittsburg, Penn. 

Howard J. Diebold, Pittsburg, Penn. 

^ 

Commercial Diplomas. 

Commerci.au Dipuomas were awarded to 

Thomas P. Butler, AllegheiiA', Penn. 

George E. Washburn, Chicago, Illinois. 

Herbert P. Dowling, Lexington, Kentuclw. 

John C. Fanger, Cinncinnati, Ohio. 

Mark T. Falve^’, San Pierre, Indiana. 

LaAvi'ehce McDonald, Seward, Illinois. 

David AlcDonald, Seward, Illinois. 

John W. Nelson, Illiopolis, Illinois. 

Manuel G. Rubio, Sancti Spiritus, Cuba. 

Edward G. AA^unsch, Morris, Minnesota. 

Charles P. Hollida}'-, Alonmouth, Illinois. 

James Allan Dubbs, Mendota, Illinois. 

Prize Medals. 

The Ou.an Goud AIed.au, presented by 
Air. Henry Ouan, of Chicago, for the student 
havinsf the best record in the Classical 
Course, senior A^ear, was not awarded. 

The ALasonGoud AIedau, presented bj^ Air. 
George Alason, of Chicago, for the student 
of Carroll Hall having the best record for 
the scbolastic year -rvas awarded to 

Law'^rence A. AAblliams, E. Pittsburg, Penn. 

The AIeehan Goud Medau for English 
Essays, presented by Airs. James Meehan, 
Covington, Kentuck3qr-was not awarded. 

The Breen Goud AIedau for Oratory, 
donated by the Hon. W. ,P., Breen, LL. D., 
’ 02 , of Fort, Wayne, was awarded .do 
, Stephen A. Gardn, Scranton, Penns3dA^ania. 

The Chicago Auumni. Association Gqud 
Medau for Christian Doctrines in Sorin 
Hall was , awarded to J 

Henr3>^ :Al. Kemper, Chicago, Illinois.. 

' The Euusworth C. Hughes Goud Medau, 


presented b3’- Air. A. S. Hughes, Denver, Col., 
for the best record in Alathematics (Civil 
Engineering Course) was not awarded. 

The Goud AIedau for Christian Doctrine 
in Aloral Course A, 1 st Division, wms 
awarded to 

John J. Scales, Brookhm, New A'ork. 

The Goud AIedau for Christian -Doctrine 
in Alorfcil Course A,. 2 d Division, was 
awarded to 

Frank A. AlcCarthy, Britt, Iowa. . 

The Quinn Goud AIedau for Christian 
Doctrine in Aloral Course B, 1 st Division, 
presented 133’^ Rev. John J. Quinn, A. B. ’S 3 , 
Pastor of St. John’s Church, Peoria, Illinois, 
was awarded to 

Franklin B. AlcCart3q L3mn, Alass. 

The Fitzsim]mons Goud AIedau for Chris- 
tian Doctrine in Aloral Course B, 2 d Division, 
presented 133’ the Rev.' Al. J. Fitzsimmons, 
Rector of Hoh' Name Cathedral, Chicago, 
was awarded to 

Edward J. Condon, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

The Goud AIedau for Christian Doctrine 
in Aloral Course B, 3 d Division, was 
awarded to 

John F! Brogan, The Dalles, Oregon. 

The Mooney Goud AIedau for Christian 
Doctrine in Carroll Hall, First. Course, 
presented 133’^ Rev. Nathan J. Alooney, ’ 77 , 
Rector of St. Columbkille’s Church, Chicago, 
was awarded to 

Thomas. P. Butler, Alleghen3q Penn. 

The Goud AIedau for Christian Doctrine 
in Aloral Course B, 4 th Division, was 
awarded to 

David AlcDonald, Seward, Illinois. 

• The Barry Goud Medau for Christian 
Doctrine in Carroll Hall Second Course, 
presented by the Rev. F. J. Barry, Chancellor 
of the Archdiocese of Chicago, was not 
awarded. . ' 

The Commerciau. Goud AIedau for the 
^ best record in senior class. Commercial 
Course, was awarded to 

David AlcDonald, Seward, Illinois. 

Goud Medau for the best record in the 
last two ; years of the Preparatory Latin 
Course was: awarded to ; 

Thomas L: Alannion, Arih Prior, Canada. 

SEVENiw-FivE Douuars IN Goud, presented 
in mernoiy of th^Tate Hon; Clement Stude- 


baker, South Bend, Indiana, for debating 
work, was awarded as follows: 

Forty Dollars to 
William A. Bolger, Chicago, Illinois. 
Twenty Dollars to 
Terence B. Cosgrove, Seneca, Illinois. 
Fifteen Dollars to 
Patrick A. MalloA", Salix, Iowa. 

The Barry Elocution Gold Medal in the 
Collegiate Department, donated br^ the Hon. 
P. T. Barry of Chicago, was awarded to 
William Duffen Jamieson, Chicago, Illinois. 

The Gold Medal for Elocution in the 
Prej^arator}’- Course was awarded to 
Hoyt AV'. Hilton, Chicago, Illinois. 


awarded to 

Lester W. Rempe, Chicago, Illinois. ^ : 

The Sila’^er Medal for ImproA-ement in 
Letter-AATiting AA-as au'arded to ' 

Antoine Cartier, Chicago, Illinois. 

Thf Sila’-er Medal for Improvement in 
A'^ocal Music \\^as awarded to V- 

Ashton A^. BA’’ms, Ishpeming, Michigan. 
The Sila’^er AIedal for ImproA’-ement in 
Piano Avas arvarded to 
J. Le Roy Langdon, Gretna, Nebraska. 


First Honor Awards. 
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The Sila'^er AIedal for Letter-Writing Ava.s 


ST. EDAA'ARD’S HALL. 

The Abercroaibie Gold AIedal for 
general excellence AA'^as awarded to 

AAblliam P. RA'-an, Lake Forest, Illinois. 

The Sorin Elocution Gold AIedal AA’-as 
aAA’’arded to 

Josejih Hirtenstein, Chicago, Illinois. 

The Gold AIedal for Composition .AA’-as 
aAA’-arded to 

Francis Schick, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

The Gold AIedal for Letter-AA''riting was 
awarded to 

Jose V. Prada, CelaA^a, Alexico. 

The Gold AIedal for Penmanship AA^as 
awarded to 

Carlos A. Ducpie, Cuzco, Peru, S. America. 

■ The Gold AIedal for Politeness was 
aAA'-arded to 

Horace G. AIcDermont, Ncaa" York CitAu 

The Gold AIedal for Alandolin Avas 
aAA’-arded to 

. EdAA’^ard F. Peil, Racine, Wisconsin. 

The Gold AlEDiVL for Violin aAvarded to 

Herbert E. Kranz, Des Aloines, loAva. 

The Gold AIedal for Christian Doctrine 
AA'as aAA’-arded to 

Joseph Brennan, Philadelphia, Penn. 

The Sila’-er AIedal. for Violin aAA’arded to 

Benjamin Roe, Chicago, Illinois.' 

-The Sila’-er AIedal for Composition was 
aAA^arded to 

William E. Cotter, Chicago, Illinois. 

The Sila’-er AIedal for Penmanship was 
awarded to V 

Paul V. BA’-rne, Lake Forest, Illinois. 


[First Honors are awarded to students of -Sorin, 
CorbA’-, Brownson and St. Joseph Halls who have 
attained an a\'erage of at least 90 per cent for scholar- 
ship and deportment during the scholastic A-ear. The 
First Honor aAA-arded for the first A'car takes the fonri 
of a diploma; that aAA*arded for tA\'o years of satisfac- 
toty- AA’ork is a gold medal. This medal may* be renewed 
^rom year to year.] 

SORIN HALL. 


First Honor Gold AlEDALS .were awarded to 
Harold P. Fisher, Paducah, Ken-tudey. • ' 
Clarence J. Kennedy, Chicago, 111. (renewal). 
John Read Voigt, Jeffersonville, Indiana. 
Ricardo A. TreAuno, Alonterej^, Alexico. 

■ Evaristo Batlle, Barcelona, Spain (renewal) . 


CORBY HALL. 

First Honor Gold AIed.\ls Avere.aAvarded to 
EdAA’in A AIcDonald, Houston, Texas. 
Henry AI. Kemper, Chicago, 111. (rencAval). 

BROWNSON HALL. 


First Honor Gold AIedals, none awarded 
this A’^ear. . 


ST. JOSEPH HALL. 

First Honor Gold AIedals were awarded tpi 
Francis A. Zink, Canton, Ohio. 

Varnum A. Parrish, Alomencd, Illinois. . 


SORIN HALL. 


First Honor Diplomas AA’^ere awarded to ; 
Eduardo W' Enriquez, Chihuahua, Mexico; 
AVilliam Duffen Jamieson, Chicago, Illin pis 
Anthony' J. Stopper, Williamsport, Penn. ; 
John Francis. Cushingj Chicago, Illinois. 
GustaA^o L-. TreA’^ino, Alonterey, AfexiePi;; 


CORBY’ HALL. 


First Honor Diplomas were; awarded to 
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Herman E. Altgelt, New Braunfels, Texas. 
Francis J. Hanzel, New Pra^e, Afihnesota. 
Thomas P. McGann on, Coming, New York. 
Franklin B. McCart^’', Ly^nn, Mass. ; 
Frank A. McCarthy, Britt, Iowa. 
Ambrose A. O’Connell, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
William E. Perce, Hanover, Illinois. 

John W. Sheehan, SiJringfield, Illinois. 
Edward H. Schwab, Loretto, Penn. 

BROWNSON HALL. 

First Honor Diplom.\s were awarded to 
James S. Brady, Chicago, Illinois. 

Frank Derrick, Oil Cit5’-, Pennsydvania. 
Denis E. Lannan, Odell, Illinois. 

Antonio S. Morazzani, Gua3’-ama, Puerto 
Rico. 

Michael J. McGuinness, Old Alberquerque, 
New Mexico. 

Lawrence McDonald, Seward, Illinois. 
David McDonald, Seward, Illinois. 

ST. JOSEPH HALL. 

First Honor Diplo:nias were awarded to 
Richard Barr^’-, Chicago;^ Illinois. 

Edward P. Cleary^, Momence, Illinois. 
James V. Cimningham, Chicago, Illinois. 
John F. Dempsey,' Zanesville, Ohio. 

. Patrick M. _ Malloj’-, Salix, Iowa. 

Edward F. O’Flynn, Butte, Montana. 


- Deportment Prize Medals. . 


[ Gold Medals for Deportment are awarded to pupils 
of Carroll and St. Edward’s Halls who have . spent 
two full 3'ears at Notre Dame and whose deportment 
during the \\diole time has been unexceptionable. ] 

J CARROLL HALL. 

Gold Medats ; POR Deportjient ; were 
awar^d to Thomas. P. Butler, William 
Duckett, Juan B; Gallart ( renewal ), John T. 
O’Mara, Robert F. Shenk, Edward L. 
Sympnds: (renewal), Richard B. 'Wilson, 
Thomas B. Roberts, Philip H. Lucas, 
Bertram ;H. Babbitt. : . 

ST. EDWARD’S HALL. 

:Goed Medals . eor DEPORTirENT ' were 
awarded to James A. Woods, John R. 
Kavanaugh, Louis B. Heeb, Eduardo C. 
Yrisarri, Joseph Hirtenstein, Clemens U. F. 
Brmkmann, Oscar E. Yeazey, Lester W. 
Renipe, (renewal), Charles Gering. , 


[Silver Medals for Deportment are awarded to 
pupils of Carroll and St. Edward’s Halls who have 
spent two full 3'ears at Notre Dame and whose 
deportment has given general satisfaction. ] 

CARROLL HALL. 

Silver Medals for Deportment— none 
awarded this year. 

ST. EDWARD’S HALL. 

• Silver Medals for Deportment were 
awarded to Lester R. Broderick, Irving S. 
Tufts, Ray^mond A. Connolly, F. Dickason 
Smith, Simeon M. Kasper, George H. Parker. 

[Certificates are awarded to those pupils of Carroll 
and St. Edward’s Halls who liaA'e followed the courses 
of the Universiiw at least two terms, and whose deport- 
ment during the whole time has been unexceptionable. ] 

CARROLL HALL. 

Certificates for Deportment were 
awarded to Henry’^ J. Bolin, Rafael A. Beck- 
man, C. Eugene Clear, John K. Corbett, 
Arthur G. Dmmm, Herbert 0 . Dierssen, Wal- 
ter Duncan, Gerald I. Fitzgibbon, Leo F. 
Garrity, Andrew L. Hunt, Stephen H; Herr, 
Karl F. Hickey, William J. Heyrl, Adolph X. 
Kamm, Edgar L. Knight, Beihard H. Lange, 
Gregorio E. Martinnelli, Edward L. McDer- 
mott, Alfredo G. Nieto, Thomas H. Riley, 
William J. Riley, Frank J. Roan, Ernest 
Rothinghouse, Ramon G. Rubio, Carlos N. 
Yemaza, George E. Washburn, Lawrence A. 
Williams, Charles H. Wessel. 

ST. EDWARD’S HALL. 

Certificates - for Deportment were 
dwarded to Forest R. Hill, Carlos A. Duque, 
Guillermo O. Yemaza, Josiah Xittle, Manuel 
A. Tellq, Ricardo A. Tello, Chester R. Kranz, 
Wilbur C. Kranz, Wilham H. Grove, Fidelis N. 
Burtt, Millard M. Burtt, J. LeRoy Langdon, 
Albertus A. Hilton, George L. Comerford, 
F. Marion Price, C. Russell Weber, Edgar 
Kobak, Walter Carroll, T. Raymond O’Don- 
nell, James R. Cahill, Manuel Garcia, Alfonso 
Sarihana, . Enrique Saiinana, George M. 
Harrison, Edmund H. Harrison, Lymdon M. 
Brown, Harold B. Gloeckler, Neil Gray, 
Herbert R. Pulver, George A. Milius^ Francis 
M. Olston, Carl H. Hilton, Charles J. Smith, 
Henry C. Mahony, Clifton M. Louisell, John 
H. Wessel, Herbert J. Wessel, John G. McNair, 
Francis W. O’Reilly, Owen M. McGinnis, 
Godfrey M. Roberts, Antoine Cartier, 
Edward F. Peil, Horace G. McDermont, 



